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EDITORIALS 


ASSOCIATION —Shannon Hall, the new 
ACCOMPLISHMENT food processing building 

dedicated last week at 
Morrisville, New York, will stand for many, many 
years as a reminder of the good that can come from 
group effort—men joined together in association. True, 
Shannon Hall bears the name of one man who, by his 
foresight, dedication and perseverence made a dream 
come true. But without deflecting one iotafrom the 


proud record of the late Fern Shannon, it may be said 


that the processing course at Morrisville might never 
have come into being without an association of canners 
in New York State. That was the instrument that 
brought these firms and these men together to coop- 
erate for the common good. 

The program at Morrisville has enjoyed outstanding 
success because individual members have interested 
themselves in this project. In addition to the two 
scholarships awarded by the Association, 12 separate 
firms now provide scholarships. The two year food 
technologist course was begun in 1945. Since that time 
over 400 graduates have been placed in industry. The 
enrollment for this year is not known by the writer. 
last year, however, there were 47 freshmen and 37 
senior students for a total of 84 taking the course. In 
addition, there were 22 Students enrolled in a new lab- 
oratory technology course started two years ago. 

The four year course at Cornell is also finally getting 
off the ground. Here again we do not know the enroll- 
ment this year, however, last year there were 10 fresh- 
men and 16 upperclassmen in the food technology 
division. 

No mention of the success at Morrisville would be 
complete without giving credit to the untiring efforts of 
Professor Roy Whipple, who started the course there, 
and worked directly with the students until about a year 
ago, when he became director. His contribution has 
been tremendous. 

The establishment and development of food process- 
‘ng courses in other universities serving important food 
processing areas, has met with varying success. In 
very instance where individual association members 
have demonstrated a willingness not only to enroll their 
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own sons in the course, but to encourage others finan- 
cially and otherwise, progress has been marked. Where 
this element has been lacking, little or no progress has 
been made. This, of course, is the story of the industry 
itself—a strong association indicates a vigorous and 
expanding industry. A strong association, in turn, is 
not possible, without the active partcipation of the 
majority of its individual members. 


SUPERMARKET —With “September is Canned 
MONTH Foods Month” now just a mem- 

ory, canners are being urged to 
support a supermarket month in January, a sales cam- 
paign that is being sparkplugged by “McCall’s” maga- 
zine. The National Canners Association is cooperating 
through its Consumer and Trade Relations program, 
and it urges each member to merchandise the event as 
widely as possible. This column joins these good folks 
in urging readers to go into action without delay. For 
this promotion is a “natural” in that the customer is the 
“honored” party. The red carpet should be out to those 
who would do honor. Since canned foods are so large a 
part of the supers daily handle, it follows that a pro- 
portionate part of the honor accorded these folks will 
rub off on the canning industry. 

There is a matter of timing, that, it seems to us, bears 
comment. It goes without saying that there are many, 
many considerations that enter into the plans for a pro- 
motion campaign. As early as last March, for instance, 
we were advised why October could not be selected in 
this particular year, instead of September for the indus- 
try drive. September, we thought, was too early in that 
many of the major packs were still being harvested. 
Quite naturally, we kept our peace, not wishing to 
throw cold water on this all-out industry drive. Now 
that it’s done, we can express the opinion that October 
would be preferable another year, if the performance is 
repeated. Our objection to January as a promotion 
month is the age old custom of inventory taking as of 
December 31, and the absolute necessity of distributors 
taking in a sufficient supply in advance, if a promotion 
is to be successful. Under the circumstances, January 
2 promises to be a busy, busy day for all concerned. 
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BUILDING 


$400,000 Food Processing 
Building Dedicated at Morrisville 


The high point in the educational train- 
ing program for young men in the food 
processing industry of New York State 
was reached on Tuesday, October 28, 
when the recently completed $400,000 
food processing building was dedicated at 
the New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute in Morrisville. A host 
of New York State canners and their 
associates were on hand for the happy 
occasion. 


The modern building contains offices, 
laboratories, processing rooms, a sharp 
freeze, storage and class rooms — ideal 
training facilities, conveniently combined 
under one roof. 


The new edifice, and indeed the excel- 
lent program at Morrisville itself is the 
direct result of an active and participat- 
ing interest by the New York State Can- 
ners & Freezers Association and its indi- 
vidual members. The activity was begun 
with the appointment of an Educational 
Committee back in the early ’40’s. The 
late Fern Shannon, who was associated 
with the W. N. Clark Company of 
Rochester, and for whom the new build- 
ing is named, was the first and long-term 
chairman of the Association’s committee. 
His untiring efforts and dedication of 
purpose are fittingly commemorated. 


A high point of the dedication cere- 
monies was the unveiling of commemora- 
tive plaques honoring Mr. Shannon by 
his widow. Edward E. Burns, president 
of the Alton Canning Company of Alton, 
New York, past president of the Associa- 
tion, and now president of the National 
Canners Association, was one of the fea- 
tured speakers. He paid tribute to Mr. 
Shannon and reminded the audience that 
the Association’s Education Committee 
had worked closely with the Morrisville 
authorities in the design of the building, 
and also did much to convince the state 
legislature that such a building was 
needed. He stated that “Shannon Hall is 
an example of ‘education on the march’. 
It has taken vision, loyalty and hard work 
by men of the canning industry as well 
as company and state association endow- 


ment to reach this goal.’ He cited the. 


establishment of the new building as part 
of the current trend in colleges, univer- 
sities and schools of specialization like 
Morrisville toward enlargement of their 
facilities. The training of technologists 
is especially important to the canning in- 
dustry, he said. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Frank C. 
Moore, now president of the State Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees, was another 
speaker who pointed up the value of the 


new facilities as a training center for 
young men contemplating entering the 
food processing industry in such positions 
as production supervision, quality control, 
field work, inspection work, and sales. 


JANUARY—SUPERMARKET 
MONTH 


“McCall’s” magazine has announced 
that the full force of its supermarket ad- 
vertising and promotion planning service 
will be used to promote the month of 
January as Supermarket Month in sup- 
port of the supermarket industry. 

“McCall’s” is producing a special pub- 
lic service film on the supermarket indus- 
try for television use and for supermarket 
operators who advertise on television. 
They will also advertise “Supermarket 
Month” in “Time”, “Newsweek”, daily 
newspapers, and grocery trade press. The 
January food editorial of the magazine 
will include a wide variety of canned 
foods and canned foods will be a major 
element in the “Supermarket Month” 
promotion. In addition “McCall’s” will 
provide a store banner which will be an 
enlargement of their Jaunary food edi- 
torial. 

The event is expected to spark concen- 
trated effort by the food manufacturing 
and processing industries, consumer and 
trade publications and the supermarket 
industry itself, through the Supermarket 
Institute and other retail food trade as- 
sociations. Displays, special promotions, 
advertising, lots of publicity, and other 
customer attractions will be used by 
supermarket operators to get the most 
out of the month-long celebration. 

The National Canners Association is 
cooperating with the supermarket indus- 
try in the promotion, and has urged each 
member to merchandise this event as 
widely as possible. NCA suggests that 
bulletins be sent to all canned foods 
brokers, asking them to contact their re- 
tail customers immediately, to be sure 
canned foods inventories are adequate for 
major store promotions, and also to sell 
the idea of numerous and frequent canned 
foods displays during “Supermarket 
Month”. 


The 1959 New Jersey Farmers Week is 
scheduled for January 26-31 in Trenton, 
New Jersey, according to announcement 
by Fred W. Jackson, director, New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture. 
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SORENSEN PREDICTS 


Canned food production is expected to 
continue an upward trend for the next 
20 years, Norman Sorensen, Chairman of 
the Board of Country Gardens, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, and Vice President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, told the Label 
Manufacturers National Association at 
their annual meeting in Chicago on 
Oct. 29. 

Mr. Sorensen pointed out that canned 
fruits and vegetables and other canned 
foods have increased materially in popu- 
larity during the last two decades. And, 
he said, since the factors that made that 
increase possible will continue, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that consumers 
will use these canned food items to supply 
even greater percentages of their daily 
diets. 

Canned foods have the advantages of 
stability of price with greater economy, 
together with high nutritive value and 
the guarantee of cleanliness which the 
sterilized food in the can provides, and 
they appeal particularly to the younger 
generation which is more fully informed 
on foods and food values, Mr. Sorensen 
declared. This segment of the population 
of course, will represent a much larger 
percentage of the consuming public for 
the next 20 years than it has in the past. 

Mr. Sorensen quoted Government au- 
thorities who predict that the U. S. popu- 
lation will be considerably more than 200 
million by 1975, an increase of 20 percent 
over the 1958 level of 175 million. Point- 
ing out that current annual consumption 
of canned foods amounts to 22 billion 
cans, Mr. Sorensen predicted that the use 
and consumption of canned foods will rise 
even faster than the population, with the 
result that Government statistics will re- 
flect higher per capita consumption in the 
Canned form. 


Dr. Ira I. Somers, director of the NCA 
Research Laboratories, delivered a paper 
on “New and Promising Developments in 
Food Processing” at the 41st annual 
meeting of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia, October 22. As 
examples of improvements in conven- 
tional canning methods, Dr. Somers listed 
agitating cookers, spin cookers, aseptic 
canning, and high temperature-short time 
sterilization. These techniques, he said, 
offer promise of even further improve- 
ments in the future. 

Concerning antibiotics, Dr. Somers 
said, that much work remains to be done 
before these may be safely used with mil« 
heat. The glamour and speculation con- 
cerning radiation sterilization, he said, 
makes it difficult to cut through to the 
facts to see just where we stand. The con- 
fusion is increased, according to Dr. 
Somers, by a lack of agreement among 
recognized authorities as to its present 
and potential values. There is no factua! 
indication, he said, that foods so sterilize: 
will be on the market in the early fore- 
seeable future. 
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RESEARCH 


Sour Cherry Affected By Soil 
Potassium Level 


by J. D. KIRKPATRICK 


and 


E. G. FISHER, 
Department of Pomology, Ithaca 


In 1955 and 1956 a survey study was 
made on the mineral nutrition, tree vigor, 
and fruit quality of the Montmorency 
sour cherry. Sixty-four orchards in 
western New York were selected. Four 
nearly uniform, adjacent trees in each 
orchard were studied in detail. Soil, leaf, 
and fruit juice were chemically analyzed 
and observations were made on leaf curl, 
leaf size, shoot growth, and fruit size. 


After the 1955 season it was evident 
that major differences in the mineral con- 
tent of the leaves, leaf curl, leaf size, 
fruit size, and fruit quality were more 
directly related to the level of soil potas- 
sium than to the soil type or age of the 
tree. 


The 1956 data were placed into groups 
of low, medium, and high levels of soil 
potassium, averaging 91, 182, and 326 
pounds of available potassium per acre 6 
inches, respectively. As shown in the 
accompanying table these increasing 
levels of soil potassium were associated 
with decreased leaf curl, increased leaf 
potassium, decreased leaf magnesium, in- 
creased fruit size, and increased percen- 
tage of acid in the juice. 


POTASSIUM AND LEAF CURL 


Previous work in New York has indi- 
cated that leaf curl symptoms are asso- 
ciated with the percentage of potassium 
in the leaves. Leaf contents of 0.89—0.56 
per cent in late July were associated with 
the curl symptoms and levels of 1.59— 
2.13 were associated with healthy trees 
lacking the symptoms. In Wisconsin a 


trom “Farm Research” quarterly bulletin of the 
New York State Agricultural experiment station at 
Geneva and the Cornell University Agriculural 
Experiment Station, Ithaca. 


predominance of leaf curl was found in 
orchards where the exchangeable soil 
potassium level was less than 200 pounds 
per acre 6 inches. . 

Sour cherry trees are usually propa- 
gated on either Prunus avium, L., known 
also as Mazzard, or on Prunus Nahaleb, 
L., rootstocks. Fruit growers know that 
the Mazzard stock produces the larger 
tree and is more suitable for only moder- 
ately well-drained soils, but on the best 
soil types the Mahaleb may produce 
larger crops for the space occupied in the 
orchard. Tweny-eight of the orchards in 
the survey were propagated on Mazzard 
and 36 on Mahaleb rootstocks. Within 
any selected level of soil potassium, leaves 
from trees propagated upon Mahaleb 
rootstocks showed a lower content of 
potassium and a higher incidence of leaf 
curl than from trees propagated on 
Mazzard stocks. Apparently, trees pro- 
pagated on Mahaleb rootstock will re- 
quire greater attention to potassium fer- 
tilization, as well as to soil drainage, than 
trees on Mazzard stock. 


LEAF AND FRUIT SIZE 


The leaves collected for mineral analy- 
sis were dried and weighed. Increasing 
levels of soil potassium were associated 
with increased weight or size of leaves in 
samples collected shortly after harvest. 

The increasing levels of soil potassium 
were also associated with increased fruit 
size and increased malic acid content of 
the juice. The low-potassium group of 
trees averaged 115 fruits per pound; the 
intermediate-potassium group, 101 fruits 
per pound; and the high-potassium 
group, 97 fruits per pound. Increase in 
fruit size was attributed to increased 


juice content rather than to larger seeds 
and more pulp. Acid content of the fruit 
juice ranged from 0.86 to 0.94 per cent 
for the low- to high-potassium groups, 
respectively. While potassium increased 
fruit size and acid content of the juice, 
there was no apparent effect on the solu- 
ble solids content of the juice. Hence, an 
increase in potassium level was associated 
with fewer fruits, more acid, and the 
same amount of juice and soluble solids 
per ton of cherries. 

Orchards showing high levels of soil 
potassium were not necessarily those with 
a history of potassium fertilization. Five 
orchards in the high soil-potassium group 
had no history of potassium application, 
while 10 of those in the low soil-potassium 
group had received some potassium from 
yearly applications. 


“SYSTEMIC” FUNGICIDES 
SHOW PROMISE 


Certain systemic fungicides, or ma- 
terials which are taken up by the plant 
when applied to the foliage or soil, are 
showing promise against cherry leaf spot 
and apple scab, according to Cornell plant 
disease specialists at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva. 

Control of cherry leaf spot with sys- 
temics has been achieved in greenhcuse 
tests with Montmorency trees receiving 
foliar sprays treatments, the scientists 
say. 

Various derivatives of an antibiotic 
known as actidione were sprayed on the 
foliage, absorbed by the leaves, and trans- 
located to new growth which they then 
protected against infection by the leaf 
spot fungus, explain the Station workers. 

One of the derivatives when applied to 
the soil was taken up by greenhouse 
cherry trees and provided protection 
against the leaf spot fungus with which 
the trees were inoculated within three 
days after the soil treatments. 

At present the systemic control of 
cherry leaf spot with foliar applications 
is believed to be of more immediate aid to 
nurserymen, but possible effective use in 
bearing orchards is being investigated. 

Both orchard and greenhouse tests 
have been made for apple scab control 
with salts of a chemical known as dode- 
cylguanidine, one of which has received 
the trade name of Cyprex. The action 
described as “local” bacause it is largely 
due to leaf absorption and penetration 
rather than translocation from leaf to 
leaf. 

The uptake of the chemical by the 
leaves is exceedingly rapid, say the Sta- 


EFFECT OF POTASSIUM LEVEL ON LEAF-CURL, LEAF ANALYSIS, FRUIT SIZE, AND - L d 
PERCENTAGE OF ACID IN THE JUICE, 1956. tion plant disease men. Leaves spraye 
with the material on the under surface 


and then washed 15 minutes later before 


No. of 
Soil K, dry Naot Percent the spray had dried absorbed enough of 
acid the. chemical to protect the unsprayed 

Comparison orchards 6 inches eaf-cur poun in juice 

9/1/56 N K Mg 7/10/56 7/10/56 upper surface of the leaves against the 

i 2 9 ‘ 2. 57 0.78 5 

potassium 1 19 0.57 Repeated effective control of apple scab 
itermediate potassium 22 182 14 2.12 0.93 0.75 101 0.92 P rn h b 
iigh potassium 22 326 2 2.12 1.13 0.68 97 0.94 in the orchard tests each year has been 

N.S. ** attributed to the combined effect of pro- 


tective, eradicative, and local systemic 


Statistical significance: ** 99 chances in 100 that the means are different; N. S.: difference between a etivity of the fungicides, 


ucans is not statistically significant. 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


Wisconsin Convention Program 


Wisconsin Convention Program—Manufacturers and Buyers Views 
to be Aired at Brokers Sales Conference—Sorensen, Sprinkel to 
Address Illinois Canners—Cost System to be Presented at Tri-State 


Meet. 


WISCONSIN PROGRAM 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Nov. 10, 11. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
9:00 A.M.—Registration, Fifth Floor 
Foyer. 
10:00 A.M.—Annual Business Meeting of 
Members, East Room. 
12:30 P.M.—Opening Luncheon, Ball 
Room. 
President’s Greeting—O. V. Otteson, 


New Richmond, President, Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association. 


Presentation of award to Wisconsin 
| winner of Canning Crops Contest 
by Prof. John A. Schoenemann, 

University of Wisconsin. 


Presentation of Canning Technology 
Scholarships by Prof. H. C. Jack- 
son, University of Wisconsin. 

Greetings from N.C.A.—Edward E. 
Burns, Alton, N. Y., President, 

= National Canners Association. 

A. Schaars, Department of Agri- 


Partners in Progress—Prof. Marvin 
A. Schaars, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of 
Wisconsin. 


4:00 P.M.—Meeting of New Board of 
Directors, Room 507. 

No convention functions are scheduled 
for the evening to allow time for con- 
ferences with brokers, suppliers and 
others. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
9:30 A.M.—General Session, East Room. 
Target for Tomorrow—Slide pre- 
sentation of N.C.A. promotional 
activities, past, present and future. 
Financing the Canner — Panel dis- 
cussion. 
Moderator: M. P. Verhulst, Wis- 
consin Canners Association. 


Panel Members: 
Weber L. Smith, Milwaukee, 
First Wis. National Bank. 
R. O. Sandow, Milwaukee, Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank. 
R. W. Rogers, Chicago, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank. 


What’s A Meal Without A Vege- 
table? — Karl A. Ratzsch, Jr., 
Milwaukee, Kar] Ratzsch Restaur- 
rant. 


Nothing Is Wrong With Me, Every- 
one Else Is Crazy — Dr. B. G. 
Gross, Chicago. 


12:30 P.M.—Joint Luncheon with Ladies 
Auxiliary, Ball Room. Entertain- 
ment by Seymour Davis, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


3:00 P.M.—Ladies Auxiliary Meeting 
and Card Party, Pere Marquette 
Room. 


6:00 P.M.—Continental Can Company 
Cocktail Party, East Room & Foyer. 


7:00 P.M.—Dinner-Dance, Ball Room. 
Orchestra and Floor Show, courtesy 
of National Can Corp. 


SORENSEN, SPRINKEL TO 
ADDRESS ILLINOIS CANNERS 


Norman O. Sorensen, vice president of 
the National Canners Association, and 
Beryl W. Sprinkel, economist, Security 
Analysis Department, Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, will be the featured 
speakers at the annual fall meeting of the 
Illinois Canners Association to be held at 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Thursday, 
November 6. Mr. Sorensen will bring 
greetings from the National Canners As- 
sociation, and Mr. Sprinkel will discuss 
the topic “Will the Recovery Be Sus- 
tained?” These addresses will follow a 
welcoming address by President William 
R. Benner, after a 1:00 P.M. luncheon. 
Registration will take place between 
10:00 A.M. and 1:00 P.M., and a closed 
business session for canner-members only 
will be held at 10:00 A.M. in the Chicago 
Room. There will be a reception and 
cocktail party by the American Can Com- 
pany and Continental Can Company 
starting at 5:30. 


Other features of the afternoon session 


will be the presentation of the Associa- 
tion’s award to the Illinois winner of the 
National Junior Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation Canning Crops Contest. There 
will also be pfesentation of awards in the 
Association’s safety program. 


The safety meeting program, custo- 
marily attended only by canner person- 
nel, will be held at the same hotel begin- 
ning with a luncheon on November 5. 
This is expected to be a practical session, 
in which all canners present will take 
part in open discussion of accident ex- 
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periences and measures for improvement. 
Immediately following the luncheon, 
James H. Snyder, manager of safety and 
plant protection, Hiram Walker & Sons, 
Inc., will address the group, taking as his 
subject “How a Supervisor Can be Suc- 
cessful in Preventing Accidents’. In the 
afternoon at 2 o’tlock there will be a 
panel analysis of Association members 
1958 lost time accidents, and at 3 P.M. the 
Association’s 1959 safety program will be 
discussed, with suggestions for improve- 
ment invited from the floor 


MANUFACTURERS—BUYERS 
VIEWS TO BE REPORTED AT 
BROKERS CONFERENCE 


Manufacturers’ views on how food 
brokers meet today‘s sales challenge will 
be reported to the convention session of 
NFBA’s National Food Sales Conference 
in Chicago on December 13. Paul S. 
Willis, President of Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., will reveal the 
findings of a special survey he is making 
among his members. His survey covers 
both manufacturers now selling through 
food brokers and those operating their 
own salaried sales organizations. 

Mr. Willis’ report is expected to give 
the views of leading manufacturers on 
food broker selling. Great importance is 
attached to the manufacturers’ answers 
to this survey. They are expected to point 
to a vastly increased use of food brokers 
in the future. There has been a signifi- 
cant trend toward sales through food 
brokerage firms in recent years, coinci- 
dent with the steady rise in sales costs. 

A parallel feature on the National Food 
Broker Association convention program 
will be a report on a special survey being 
made among buyers. This will give the 
views of buyers on how brokers meet to- 
day’s sales challenge, along with sugges- 
tions on how brokers’ services can be 
further improved. These findings will be 
reported in an elaborate visual presen- 
tation. 

The above convention features, as well 
as the others scheduled, have been 
planned to tie in with the theme of 
NFBA’s 55th Annual Convention and 
National Food Sales Conference, ‘“Meet- 
ing Today’s Sales Challenge’. The Busi- 
ness Session will be held on Saturday, 
December 13, in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Palmer House. The balance of the 
conference period, the nation’s food 
brokers will meet in individual sales con- 
ferences with their principals. 

NFBA announces also that there will 
be advance registration for badges for 
principals attending the meeting. To 
make this possible, principals are re- 
quested to forward to the NFBA office at 
1916 M Street, Northwest, Washington 
6, D. C., the names of personnel who wil! 
be in Chicago for the NFBA Conference. 
There is no registration fee or other 
charge in connection with this service. 

NFBA has also advised that the As- 
sociation will distribute press releases ai 
the Conference to the trade papers and 
other press representatives. 
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COST SYSTEM TO BE PRESENTED 
TO TRI-STATE PACKERS 


At the request of four members of the 
Tri-State Packers Association now using 
the Mayhew system of cost accounting, 
and on approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, a series of regional meetings have 
been set up in the Tri-State area to make 
available information concerning the 
operation and use of the Mayhew system. 
Management, bookkeeping, and account- 
ing personnel are invited to attend. The 
meetings will be held as follows: Novem- 
ber 10, Wicomico Hotel, Salisbury, Mary- 
land, beginning at 7:30 P.M.; November 
11, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland, beginning at 7:30 P.M.; No- 
vember 12, Dupont Hotel, Wilmington, 
Delaware, beginning at 7:30 P.M. 


Further information may be obtained 
by contacting the management of the 
four firms now using this system (Du- 
lany, Coastal, Jenkins, and Southern 
Packing), or from the Association office. 


REVISED FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 


The Tri-State Packers Association has 
issued a revised Freight Rate Guide for 
canned foods made necessary by the re- 
cent change which dropped the 3 percent 
Federal Tax. “Almanac’’ users are asked 
to please note that the 3 percent tax is 
included in the 1958 edition, and hence 
the table is no longer applicable as such. 
TPA has added a new section to show 
rates applicable for basic retailer size 
containers of frozen foods, and the net 
cost per pound of institutional sizes of 
frozen foods. Credit for the original guide 
on canned foods is given to three associa- 
tion member firms, Draper Brothers, Inc., 
Frederica, Delaware; Draper Foods, Inc., 
Milford, Delaware; and The Brakeley’s, 
Inc., Milford, Delaware. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 


tion has announced the availability of a. 


new four-page folder describing the 
packaging machinery available in the 
Stokes & Smith line. These include fillers, 
check-weighers, carton filling and sealing 


machines, casers, contour wrapping ma- | 


chines, box and tray forming equipment, 
wrapping machines, and setup paper box 
machinery. The literature is available by 
writing the FMC Packaging Machinery 
Division, 4900 Summerdale Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pennsylvania. 


Miss Catherine Climenko, a_ recent 
biology graduate of Jackson College, 
Tufts University, has joined the Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Division, W. R. Grade & 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, as 
bacteriologist. Miss Climenko will pro- 
vide and maintain culture mediums used 
in the evaluation of experimental can 
sealing compounds; supervise the com- 
pany’s taste test program; supervise 
solvent immersion tests of experimental 
compounds, and assist customers in solv- 
ing food spoilage problems. 
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MEYER ACQUIRES CAN SORTER 
AND UNCASER BUSINESS 


A joint statement issued Nov. 1 by the 
Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing Co. of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Atkron, Inc., of 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, announced the 
purchase of substantial stock interest in 
the latter Company by the Meyer firm. 


As part of this transaction, the market- 
ing and distribution of Atkron equipment 
on an international basis will be handled 
exclusively by Meyer and its Economic 
Machinery Co. Division of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Atkron products include full-depth and 
half-depth bottle uncasers, case cleaners 
and case packers for the brewery and 
beverage industry, and can uncasers and 
sorters for the beverage, food and chemi- 
cal industries, together with accessory 
equipment for these products. This equip- 
ment was formerly distributed by Radio 
Corporation of America, under the RCA 
trade mark. 


Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing Co. is 
retaining distribution of Atkron bottle 
handling equipment exclusively to brew- 
eries and bottlers. Its Economic Machin- 
ery Co. Division will distribute Atkron 
Bottle handling equipment outside the 
brewery and bottling industry, and retain 
exclusive distribution of Atkron can 
handling equipment in all fields, including 
breweries and bottlers. 


In this shift in distribution of its prod- 
ucts, Atkron is adopting the “Dumore” 
trade name, long familiar on Meyer 
equipment. The new trade-mark couples 
the words “Atkron” and “Dumore” 
super-imposed on an arrow signifying the 
continuous motion principle of Atkron 
equipment. Its complete line will now be 
manufactured under the trade name of 
“Atkron Dumore”. 


PICK ADDS NEW 
WATERHEATER TO LINE 


Hot water by steam injection, with 
exact control of volume and temperature 
and instant switching of both to meet 
changing needs, now is available in a 
range from 500 gallons per minute to 500 
gallons per hour, according to the an- 
nouncement of the addition of a reduced 
water capacity heater to the line of Pick 
Steam Injection Water Heaters, manu- 
factured by the Pick Manufacturing 
Company of West Bend, Wisconsin. 


Developed to bring the trouble-free and 


- low cost operation characteristics of the 


Pick Heater design to those areas of hot 
water use where spot application is 
needed, this model is available at a price 
to make it practical for wide-spread in- 
dustrial use. 


Applications for which the heater is 
tailor-made include laboratories, small 
food processing plants, branch operations 
of larger companies, and everywhere 
economical hot water supply is needed at 
either steady or infrequent periods with 
volume up to 500 gallons per hour. 
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.Accurate down to 5% of its rated 
capacity, this model, like the larger units, 


_occupies no floor space, but is installed at 


or on a wall to cover a surface 58” long 
by 43” high, and is only 20” wide. 

The new model, priced at $495.00, in- 
creases the price range of the heater line 
from $495.00 to $3930.00 according to 
Pick’s announcement. 


A bulletin describing the new model is 
available from the Pick Manufacturing 
Company, West Bend, Wisconsin. 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTMENTS 


W. J. Mutschler has been appointed 
general manager of production engineer- 
ing for the Metal Division of Continental 
Can Company, it was announced by D. B. 
Wiesley, Division director of staff. 

Formerly general manager of cannery 
equipment service, Mr. Mutschler has 
been with Continental since 1936 when he 
joined the company as a chemical engi- 
neer. During his association with Conti- 
nental he has held such positions as 
assistant to the general.manager of the 
Metal Division’s Research and Develop- 
ment Department and manager of its 
Packaging Laboratory. 


B. D. Bloser, it was also announced, will 
replace Mr. Mutschler as general mana- 
ger of cannery equipment service. Mr. 
Bloser had been Central Division mana- 
ger of production engineering. J. L. 
Tokich, plant manager at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, will assume the responsibilities 
of manager of production engineering for 
the Central Division. 


Bruce B. Gordon has been appointed 
manager of Continental Can Company’s 
Hazel Atlas Glass Division metal closure 
plant in Wheeling, West Virginia, accord- 
ing to an announcement by L. F. Gayner, 
division general manager of manufactur- 
ing. Mr. Gordon has had extensive and 
varied experience in manufacturing 
operations in Continental’s Metal Divi- 
sion. 


Mr. Gayner also announced the ap- 
pointment of John W. Cooper as manager 
of Continental’s Hazel-Atlas Glass Divi- 
sion plant in Plainfield, Illinois. Mr. 
Cooper served 31 years with Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. 


Roy B. Downey is still another Con- 
tinental Can-Hazel-Atlas Division plant 
manager. Mr. Downey takes over at 
Zanesville, Ohio. His appointment was 
announced by Division general manager 
J. Gordon Keene. With Continental for 
10 years, Mr. Downey replaces retiring 
plant manager Fred M. Peregoy, a mem- 
ber of the H-A organization for 30 years. 

It was also announced that Gerald F. 
Adler will assume the position of acting 
division manager, industrial engineering 
at Hazel-Atlas. On the staff for the past 
year and a half, Mr. Adler brings consi- 
derable experience to the new job, from 
work in this field with Continental Can, 
Hot Point, Western Electric, and Ford 
Motor companies. 


- 
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New 


Personals 


FLORIDA CANNERS ELECT 


Frank J. Poitras of Plymouth Citrus 
Products Cooperative, Plymouth, was 
elected president of the Florida Canners 
Association at the 27th Annual Meeting 
of that group on October 16-18. Other 
officers elected on the slate included: 
Jerry Brown of Florida Food Products, 
Inc., vice president; H. E. Apple, Jr., 
Birds Eye Division of General Foods 
Corporation, Winter Haven, 2nd _ vice 
president; Harry Cragg, Minute Maid 
Corporation, Orlando, treasurer; and C. 
C. “Cliff” Rathbun, Winter Haven, exe- 
cutive secretary. 


Mojonnier Associates, Inc., manufac- 
turers and distributors of aerosol filling 
machines and the Mojonnier-Dawson 
Company, dairy equipment manufac- 
turers, both of Franklin Park, Illinois, 
have been purchased by the Kartridg-Pak 
Machine Company, wholly owned subsi- 
diary of Oscar Mayer & Company, the 75 
year old sausage processor. The two 
Mojonnier companies are to be consoli- 
dated into the Mojonnier Associates Divi- 
sion of Kartridg-Pak Machine Company 
with George W. Heath, general manager. 
Under terms of the purchase, the Mojon- 
nier plant and offices at Franklin Park 
will be retained. Albert B. Mojonnier, 
president and founder of the two organi- 
zations will continue as a member of the 
management group of the new division. 
All present personnel of the Mojonnier 
organization will also be retained, accord- 
ing to a statement by Harold M. Mayer, 
president of Kartridg-Pak. 


Frank C. Lamb of the Berkeley Labor- 
atory Staff, National Canners Associa- 
tion, was a speaker at the Western Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association’s Annual 
Meeting at San Mateo, California, 
October 15. Mr. Lamb emphasized the 
need for close cooperation of canners, 
growers, and chemical manufacturers 
with state and federal agencies in the 
development of satisfactory pest control 
procedures. 


USDA CROP FORECAST 


The USDA Crop Forecast for 
October 1 was mistakenly listed in 
the Front Cover Index of this issue. 
This report appeared in the October 
20 issue. THE CANNING TRADE 
sincerely regrets the error. 


Tri-State Packers study Group Insur- 
ance Plan — Members of the Tri-State 
Packers Association have displayed a 
keen interest in questionnaires sent them 
recently regarding the study of possibili- 
ties of group insurance as an added As- 
sociation service. The questionnaire 
asked for specific information needed by 
the insurance specialists before they can 
provide an estimated cost per employe, 
coverage and benefits. Approximately 25 
percent of the members have returned the 
questionnaire to date, with about 80 per- 
cent of these returns indicating an in- 
terest in exploring the matter further. 


J. Roger Deas, of the American Can 
Company, addressed the opening session 
of the annual meeting of Air Condition- 
ing and Refrigeration Wholesalers at the 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif., late in October. 


Cal Pack Report—Roy G. Lucks, presi- 
dent of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., reports that 
sales for the six months period ended 
August 31 amounted to $165,900,000 and 
that earnings were $4,300,00, equal to 
$1.77 a share. In the corresponding 
period last year sales were $155,500,000 
and earnings were $6,000,000, or $2.47.a 
share. He suggested that the generally 
lower supplies of canned fruits and the 
not-excessive stocks of canned vegetables 
means continuing firm prices for most 
varieties. 


Roy E. Moser, extension fruit and vege- 
table processing specialist at Oregon 
State College, has announced that the 
38th Food Processors Short Course will 
be held at the College from February 2 
to 6. The Third Annual Foc: Science 
Short Course will be held there also, 
March 23, to 27, inclusive. Further infor- 
mation on either of these courses may be 
obtained from Mr. Moser. 


Albert G. Munkelt and Edward H. 
Coale have been appointed directors of 
sales for Minute Maid and Snow Crop 
divisions respectively of Minute Maid 
Corporation, Orlando, Florida, according 
to an announcement by Howard G. Dick, 
vice president of sales and marketing. 
Mr. Munkelt has been with Minute Maid 
since 1949 and has been assistant national 
sales manager since 1955. Mr. Coale 
joined Minute Maid in 1956 after three 
years as sales manager of Shoreland 
Freezers, Inc. in Salisbury, Maryland. 
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Chun King Sales of Duluth, Minnesota, 
has announced that it has added nearly 
one-half million dollars worth of new 
equipment to its Orient Express, fleet of 
trucks that speeds its canned and frozen 
products to stores across the country. 
The new additions include 10 Mack diesel 
tractors, 6 Fruehauf refrigerated vans 
with Thermo-King units, and 4 Fruehauf 
insulated trailers. In addition to direct 
loads, the Orient Express is also used to 
supplement straight carload shipments in 
order to maintain inventories in the 200 
warehouses where the company’s frozen 
and canned food products are stocked. 
Chun King reports a sales volume of over 
$17 million last year. 


Oconomowoc Canning Company of 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, has announced 
that it will maintain headquarters during 
the National Food Sales Conference in 
room 2419 of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
December 13-17. The usual 5 P.M. cock- 
tail hour will be observed, according to 
the announcement. 


DEATHS 


Fred W. Tempas, 73, for many years 
connected with the canning plant at 
Adell, Wisconsin, passed away on Octo- 
ber 19 at a Sheboygan hospital, follow- 
ing a long illness. Mr. Tempas is sur- 
vived by two daughters and four sons, 
including C. J. (Ned) Tempas, division 
manager of the Green Giant Company 
at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, and 1957 
president of the Young Guard Society. 
The deceased started as plant superin- 
tendent for the Adell Canning Company 
in 1918, he continued in that capacity 
when the plant was acquired by Central 
Wisconsin Canneries in 1922. In 1938 the 
Adell plant was purchased by Geidel 
Canneries, Inc., and he remained in the 
same position until 1942, when he retired 
because of poor health. 


Clinton W. Davis, 70 retired president 
of the Portland Packing Company, one 
of the first canning companies in Maine, 
died October 15 at his home in suburban 
Portland. The firm, founded in 1859, had 
operated canning plants in as many as 20 
communities but went out of business in 
1954. Mr. Davis, past president of the 
Maine Canners Association, was also ac- 
tive in the National Canners Association, 
serving on the Board of Directors from 
1935 to 1937, and on the Administrative 
Council from 1948 thru 1954. 
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Can Sorter and Uneaser 


Formerly Distributed by R.C.A. 
Handles Reshipper Cartons, Shipper Trays, Bags or Bulk 


@ FOR ANY STANDARD CAN — FROM 6-OZ. to 32-OZ. SIZE 
@® CONTINUOUS MOTION ELIMINATES COSTLY STOPPAGES A NEW TEAM 
@ INCREASES PLANT EFFICIENCY AND SPEEDS PRODUCTION TO SERVE YOU BETTER... 
@ PROTECTS LITHOGRAPHED CANS AND WILL NOT BEND OR 
DAMAGE OPEN ENDS ‘ Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing Co. 
@ LIFETIME MAGNETS ASSURE MISTAKE-PROOF OPERATION and its Economie Machinery Co. Divi- 
sion are exclusive distributors for 
: @® REDUCES MAINTENANCE COSTS TO A MINIMUM ATKRON DUMORE can and bottle- 
@ EXCEPTIONALLY SMALL SPACE REQUIREMENTS handling 
IN RELATION TO CAPACITY 
Check the other ATKRON DUMORE equipment such as Flap Openers, po ccm 
Case Cleaners, and Full Depth and Half Depth Uncasers. Write for “ eine Reem maine Hotel 
complete information .. . it can easily make the difference between 
| profit and loss in your plant. 


ce MANUFACTURED BY ATKRON, INC., CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
Distributed 

and Serviced / 

exclusively by MACHINERY CO. worcester 3, Mass. 


Division of Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing Co. 


ang 22° GEO. J. MEYER MANUFACTURING CO. muwauxee, wis. 
AT-1058-143-B 
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PROMOTION 


CALIFORNIA FISH CANNER 
TO 


The first U. S. processed food to go to 
market in all-aluminum cans will be 
sardine fillets packed in barbecue sauce, 
according to Henry Abts, vice president 
and Joseph Mardesich, president of the 
Franco-Italian Packing Company. 


The Terminal Island, Calif. firm will 
send its Sea Boy sardine fillets to nation- 
wide markets in 6%-ounce cans man- 
factured by the American Can Com- 
pany’s Wilmington, Calif. plant. The 
aluminum for the history-making con- 
tainers is being supplied by Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. from its 
plant in Trentwood, Wash. 


Each can is decorated on the top with 
four-color lithography applied during the 
course of manufacture in the same way 
that tin plate cans are normally litho- 
graphed. The packer will apply a nar- 
row paper label to the side of the cans. 


Each can is 1% inches high, 3% inches 
wide, and 4% inches long. The general 
appearance is flat and rectangular, with 
rounded corners. 


Officials of the fish-canning firm stated 
that they foresee several advantages 
from the use of an all-aluminum can, 
including the light weight of aluminum, 
which simplifies handling and shipping. 
They also expressed a belief that the 
easy-opening characteristics of the alu- 
minum ean will favorably influence its 
acceptance by homemakers. 


A unique feature of the aluminum can 
manufacturing process is that each can 
body is “drawn” on a die press from a 
single aluminum blank, cut to size from 
large aluminum sheets of .012 gauge. 
The tops are separately manufactured, 
for application at the packer’s plant 
after the product has been filled in the 
cans. 


Officials of Franco-Italian Packing 
Company said that they will begin filling 
orders for the aluminum-packed sardine 
fillets in October and will undertake a 
major merchandising campaign in 1959 
to acquaint customers with the gourmet 
quality of the fish packed in the new 
containers. 


The total numbers of aluminum cans 
to be packed during the current sardine 
season is expected to run into the 
millions. 


NEW DEL MONTE PINEAPPLE 
PROMOTION 


Mr. O. E. Seegelken, Vice President— 
Marketing of California Packing Cor- 
poration, has broken the news ot a new 
annual winter promotion: the Del Monte 
Pineapple “Sun Fest”. 


The “Sun Fest” will be offered to gro- 
cers across the nation for use between 
January 15 and 31, 1959: The promotion 
is backed by a 3 page section in the Jan- 
uary 19 issue of LIFE. 


An integral part of the event is serv- 
ice suggestions showing how well Del 
Monte Pineapple combines with impor- 
tant related items, including Kraft 
Cheese, Quaker Oats, Jell-O and Nabisco 
Cookies. 


“By bringing in other well known lead- 
ers in volume and turnover’, Mr. See- 
gelken noted, “the Del Monte Sun Fest 
will serve the grocer better than any 
pineapple-based promotion in the past. 
Yet it can stand straight on its own two 
feet as a cheerful store-brightening event 
designed to move out a maximum quan- 
tity of Del Monte Pineapple during its 
visit in the store.” 


Elaborate store display kits in bright 
tropical colors and ad mats for grocers’ 
ad tie-ins will be provided by the Del 


Monte representative. Other materials 
and ideas will be available from the 
salesmen of Kraft, Jell-O, Quaker Oats 
and Nabisco. 


H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, 
Delaware, recently called in 45 food 
brokers from all over the United States 
to introduce to them the now complete 
institutional line of canned foods pro- 
duced by the firm. Henry P. Cannon, II, 
president, announced that his firm now 
offers 24 different canned foods products 
designed especially for use in hospitals, 
hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, ete. Mr. 
Cannon explained that Cannon products 
have been used and recognized in the in- 
stitutional field for many years and that 
the expanded line is a result of extensive 
research in the field and in the laboratory. 
He spoke of the careful crop supervision, 
use of the most modern and efficient pro- 
cessing equipment, and the careful atten- 
tion to insure firm, fresh looking and 
fresh tasting properties on the steam 
table. In addition to the plant and general 
offices at Bridgeville, Cannon also has 
plants at Dunn, North Carolina, and 
Marydel, Delaware. 


Philip J. Rizzuto, president of South- 
land Frozen Foods, Inc., has announced 
that the Board of Directors has elevated 
D. Herman Kennedy, formerly vice presi- 
dent to executive vice president, and Paul 
Singer, formerly comptroiler of the cor- 
poration, to vice president. Other pro- 
motions and new assignments inciude: 
Walter S. Barlow, from assistant plant 
manager to plant manager at Barker, 
New York; Morton C, Rudin, from sales 
coordinator to marketing manager; 
Joseph Kuppersmith from chief accoun- 
tant and assistant office manager to 
officer manager at the New York geneval 
cflice; Edwin Busch has been advanced to 
sales service coordinator; and Kenneth L. 
Bridges, Jr., who recentiy joined South- 
land, and was fcrmerly in the manage- 
ment consultant field, has been named 
sales promotion administrator. 


decorated carton. 
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PIONEER U.S. USER OF ALUMINUM CANS is Franco-Italian 
Packing Company, Terminal Island, Calif. The Packer is puttin. 
up 1958 pack of Sea Boy boneless sardine fillets in barbecie 
sauce in aluminum cans 1'% inches high, 3% inches wide ard 
4% inches long. Also new feature of gourmet product is 24-si:e 
Each can is overwrapped with cellophane. 
Containers are produced at American Can Company’s Wilmin;: - 
ton, Calif. plant, from aluminum sheet supplied by Kais: © 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
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URSCHEL 


Models 6. H and GK ... 
are & Separate Cutting Units! 


all operate alike 


...DUt each 
produces 
a different 


range of 


cut sizes! 


The product to be diced is fed 

first to the inside of a slicing shell, 
where it is then rotated by an 
impeller at high speed. Centrifugal 
force causes product to slide 
around the inside surface of slicing 
shell. As product approaches top of 
this shell it slides over an adjustable 
slicing gate which controls slice 
thickness. Slicing knife is at top 
of slicing shell. At the instant of 
slice. cross cut knives ride down, 
cutting slice crosswise into strips, 
or french fry cuts. These knives 
throw the product into the 
revolving circular knives that 

cut the strips into cubes. 


This new cutting principle has 
many advantages over previous 
methods. When slicing any product 
with a knife, the product tends to 
crack parallel with the knife’s 

edge, particularly in brittle, root 
vegetables. Product cracking is 
overcome by cutting parallel with 
the strains set up, thus eliminating 
strains and the resultant cracking. 


Product damage is eliminated by 
moving the product in a straight 
line from the time the first cut is 
made until the last cut is made, 
which reduces impact and crushing, 
and makes possible the high 
operating speed and quality of 

cut produced. 


CUTS UP TO | 
MODEL - 9 TONS PER HOUR 


Parts for these models 
are not interchangeable, 
since each machine has been 
designed with different part di- 
mensions for the different size 
cuts each produces. 


G 


CUTS UP TO 
11 TONS PER HOUR 


BEETS, 
CARROTS, 
POTATOES, 
PINEAPPLE, 
APPLES, 
MUSHROOMS, 
ONIONS, 
CABBAGE, 
CELERY, 
PEPPERS 


FRUIT COCKTAIL— 
(PEACHES, PEARS) 
—POTATOES, 
PINEAPPLE, APPLES, 
MUSHROOMS, ONIONS, 
CABBAGE, CELERY, 


PEPPERS 1/2" x 


MODEL 4 CUTS UP TO 


15 TONS PER HOUR 


CUTS UP TO 
MODEL uk 10 TONS PER HOUR 


BEETS, 
POTATOES, 


SWEET POTATOES, 
PINEAPPLE, ONIONS, 
CABBAGE, PICKLES, 
MELON, APPLES 


POTATOES, 
BEETS, CARROTS, 
PINEAPPLE, 


TTing 


URSCHEL 


= 
~=LABORATORIES inc. 


VALPARAISO, 


INDIANA 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Tapers To Small Lot Fill-Ins — 

Tomatoes Soften—Corn Showing Strength— 

Bean Undertone Gocd — Standard Peas 

Wanted—Good Call For Seasonal Items— 

Routine Demand For Fish—Fruits In Strong 
Position. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., October 31, 1958 


THE SITUATION — With relatively 
few exceptions, the canned foods market 
is going into the closing two months of 
the year in good shape, pricewise, with 
the over-all stability far ahead of the 
expectations of many buyers earlier in 
the season. However, the brisk buying 
tempo which was getting under way dur- 
ing the first half of October has tapered 
off somewhat, and trading volume this 
week was largely confined to small-lot 
fill-in purchases. Aside from a little soft- 
ness in tomatoes in the Tri-States, how- 
ever, the market was steady to firm on 
most major lines. 


THE OUTLOOK—Many canned foods 
buyers, who have probed, seeking soft 
spots in the pricing structure, are now 
convinced that there is nothing to be 
gained in endeavoring to cover ahead, 
and are apparently committed to a policy 
of following the market and making re- 
placements when necessary in the case of 
staples where canners still have salable 
surpluses. It is expected, however, that 
there will be some effort to cover addi- 
tionally on some lines, notably fruits, for 
shipment after the turn of the year. 


TOMATOES—tThe market in the Tri- 
States, which had softened a little, has 
not shown any recovery and offerings for 
prompt shipment are still being made at 
9715 cents for standard 1s, $1.221%4-$1.25 
for 303s, $2.05 for 2%s, and $7.25 for 10s, 
with demand routine. In California, how- 
ever, where larger quantities of raw 
stock than expected have gone into pro- 
ducts, the market for whole tomatoes is 
strengthening, with most sellers with- 
- drawn on extra standards and fancy. On 
standards, the market has moved up to a 
$1.2214-$1.25 range on 303s, with 2\%s at 
$1.80 and 10s at $6.25. Where choice 
solid pack are available, 303s are firm at 
$1.40, with 2%2s at $1.95-$2.00 and 10s at 
$7.00. Midwestern canners are quoting 


standard 1s at $1.05 with 303s at $1.35, 
2%s at $2.25, and 10s at $7.75, all f.o.b. 


CORN—A stronger market for canned 
corn is in the making, and there has been 
fair buying interest in this staple. Tri- 
State canners are quoting extra standard 
308s at $1.30 on cream and $1.35 on whole 
kernel golden, with fancy at $1.45 on 
cream and $1.50 on whole kernel. Mid- 
western canners are generally firm at 
$1.50 on fancy 303s with extra standards 
ranging $1.35 to $1.40. Offerings of 
standards are pretty much out of the 
picture in all areas, with heavy chain 
store buying credited with clearing can- 
ners’ limited holdings. 


BEANS—A steady to strong under- 
tone is ruling in the market for green 
beans. Tri-State canners held standards 
firm at $1.05 for 303s flat pod and $1.10 
for round pod, with extra standard cut at 
$1.20 and fancy ranging $1.85 for 4-sieve 
up to $1.60 on French style. In the mid- 
west, Standard 303s cut are bringing 
$1.10, with fancy 3-sieve at $1.40. 


PEAS—Standards are coming in for 
more attention from chain and super 
market buyers seeking a low-shelf-price 
item. Standard pod run sweets in the 
Tri-States are reported available at $1.15 
for 303s, with extra standards at $1.20 
and fancy at $1.35. Alaskas, standards 
range $1.1214-$1.15, with extra standards 
at $1.2214-$1.25. Wisconsin canners are 
offering standards at $1.10 on both 
Alaskas and sweets. Extra standard 
Alaskas range $1.20 for 4 sieve up to 
$1.55 for 2-sieve, while fancy 2-sieve is 
strong at $2.00 and 3-sieve at $1.50. 


PUMPKIN—More buying interest is 
reported, and Eastern canners are now 
offering fancy 24%s for prompt shipment 
at $1.50, with 10s at $5.75. A little shad- 
ing on 10s is reported in some instances. 
Midwestern canners are holding 2%s at 
$1.55, with 10s ranging $5.25-$5.50. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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CRANBERRY SAUCE — New Jersey 
packers are getting a good call for fancy 
cranberry sauce, with 30s held at $1.65- 
$1.70 and 10s at $10.00-$10.25. 


SARDINES—Maine canners continue 
to offer quarter keyless in oil or mustard 
at $7.50 per case, f.o.b. with only routine 
demand reported. California canners are 
offering 1s ovals at $4.65 for 24s, with tall 
naturals at $3.67% per case on 24s. 


TUNA—Demand for tuna has been 
rather quiet. Some Northwestern canners 
were reported offering at prices slightly 
below those quoted out of California, 
fancy solid pack albacore halves being 
reported at $13.50 and chunk style alba- 
core halves at $12, while fancy solid pack 
lightmeat halves were reported offered at 
$11.75. 


SALMON —It is still a shortage story 
from sources, with stocks particularly 
light in the case of reds, both 1s and 
halves, pink halves, and medium tall reds. 
Reds are strong at $32 per case for 1s, 
with medium reds offering at $26.50 for 
1s and $15.25 for halves. Pinks are held 
at $20.50 for 1s and $12.75 for halves, 
with chums listing at $16 and $10.75, 
respectively, all f.o.b. Seattle basis. 


CITRUS — There was no change re- 
ported in Florida citrus during the week, 
but canner offerings continue quite short 
and packers are firm at list where they 
have anything to offer carryover. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Fruit cock- 
tail is moving into higher ground, can- 
ners having upped minimum prices on 
fancy 10s to $13.50 and choice to $12.75. 
The market on 2's is also strengthening, 
with previous sellers at $3.65 for fancy 
and $3.40 for choice generally withdrawn, 
preparatory to a hike in list prices. Other 
fruits are likewise in strong position on 
the Coast. Canners indicate that they 
may have some small lots to offer after 
the turn of the year, but the market in 
general is pretty well sold up. 


APPLE SAUCE — Southern canners, 
as well as New York State packers, are 
now firm at $1.25 on fancy 303s sauce, 
with 10s ranging $6.75 to $7.00 per dozen. 
Buyers are covering requirements as they 
arise, 


RSP CHERRIES—Market is strong at 
$2.25 for 303s in the East and $2.20 in the 
Midwest, with 10s generally commanding 
$13 per dozen for water pack. 


November 3, 1958 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Emphasis On Holiday Items —- Warehouses 
Congested — Opposition To Fancy Bean 
Frices, Wax Deliveries Pro-Rated—Midwest 
Tomatos Firm, Buying Light — Limas Firm 
All The Way — Excitement In Asparagus 
Simmered Down—Better Than Usual Interest 
In Corn — Sweet Potatoes Perking Up — 
Applesauce At Bargain Prices—Fruits Quiet. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., October 30, 1958 


THE SITUATION — The emphasis 
here is still on the holiday items of pum- 
pkin, cranberry sauce and sweet potatoes. 
Distributors are complaining of con- 
gested warehouses and that is under- 
standable in view of what has transpired 
during the past few months. Prices on 
many important canned food items have 
been advancing and the trade have bought 
heavily in their efforts to buy in front of 
these increases. The result is loaded 
warehouses and current hand to mouth 
buying except for the holiday items. 


There are few price changes to report 
this week although markets generally 
continue firm and all indications point to 
a continuation of this condition. So many 
important items are short that any other 
trend appears unlikely at this time. There 


are one or two exceptions as in the case of 
California tomatoes and tomato products 
but they are not expected to effect the 
overall market. Several of the major 
applesauce factors have announced an in- 
crease in the price of sauce effective early 
in November despite a bumper crop of 
apples. The trade here however, are 
skeptical of the industry’s ability to get 
more money and forward buying has so 
far been at a minimum. Higher prices to 
come shortly on corn has stimulated some 
additional buying but it won’t be any- 
thing like heavy commitments made 
earlier in the season simply because dis- 
tributors are already well stocked and 
haven’t any room to put more corn any- 
how. Otherwise, markets remain un- 
changed but very strong. 


BEANS—Canners are having no diffi- 
culty getting their asking prices on fancy 
beans these days. Generally, fancy three 
sieve cut green are bringing $1.50 for 
303s and $8.50 for tens with the same 
sieve size in wax at $1.55 and $8.75. The 
latter variety is very short and the indus- 
try has announced some pro-rated deli- 
veries that are making buyers here very 
unhappy. The real pinch will come some 
time next spring when earlier commit- 
ments are exhausted and the trade try to 
complete requirements anywhere they 
can. Standard cut green are still avail- 
able at $1.00 to $1.05 and continue to sell 
for 10c at retail levels. 


TOMATOES — The Midwest market 
continues to hold firm in the face of 
buying that is anything but heavy. 
Standards are holding at $1.02% to $1.05 
for 305s, $2.40 for 2\%s and $8.00 for tens. 
Extra standards are going at $1.15 for 
ones, $1.55 to $1.65 for 303s, $2.50 to 
$2.65 for 2%s and $8.25 to $8.75 for tens. 
California is the weak spot and while it 
is too far away from Chicago for the 
trade to buy standards, they are favoring 
that area on the better grades in many 
cases. 


LIMA BEANS — Here is a market 
that has been firm right from the start 
and should stay that way in view of the 
shortage both in Wisconsin and the Tri- 
States.- Local canners are listing unsold 
stocks at $2.15 for fancy 2 sieve in 303s 
and $12.00 in tens with fancy three sieve 
at $1.65 and $9.75. Extra standard green 
and white are usually listed at $1.45 for 
303s and $8.75 for tens with standards at 
$1.35 and $8.40. Eastern canners are 
quoting here on the basis of $2.50 for 
fancy tiny green in 303s and $14.00 for 
tens with small at $2.10 and $12.00 while 
medium green are bringing $1.80 and 
$11.00. 


ASPARAGUS — The excitement sur- 
rounding this item simmered down in a 
hurry after the canners who like to sell 
early had moved enough of their pack at 
bargain prices. Buying ever since has 
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Blueprint for solving 
food processing problems... 
by ROBINS, of course! 


Robins engineers can help you solve problems—or 
convert your plans into profitable production—quickly 
and easily. It may be a simple thing... like the 
addition of a “roll-over” inspection table to your 

line. It may be by designing a special machine for you. 
Or, a complete plant layout may be necessary to 
answer your needs. Whatever the problem... it’s a 
problem for the Robins engineer. And... Robins engineers 
are immediately available—when you need them! 
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MARKET NEWS 


been and still is of the routine variety. 
Quoted price lists carry fancy all green 
cuts and tips at $1.32% for eight ounce, 
$1.35 for picnics, $1.90 for #300s and 
$12.25 for tens but it is no trick to shade 
these prices at any time. How much and 
on what sizes depends entirely on who has 
what to sell and how badly he wants to 
move it. 


CORN—This week found better than 
usual interest in corn because of recently 
announced price increases. However, the 
volume is nothing compared to early sea- 
son activity as most distributors are 
pretty well covered. Current sales are 
going on the basis of $1.50 for fancy 303s 
and $8.75 for tens while extra standard, 
which is getting shorter by the day, is 
confirmed at $1.30 and $7.75. Rezent 
figures on Wisconsin production during 
1958 as compared to 1957 indicate very 
plainly why this market is so strong. 


SWEET POTATOES — The trade are 
buying sweet potatoes despite present 
warehouse conditions as the holidays are 
fast approaching and the movement is 
perking up considerably. Prices are 
quoted at $2.25 for #3 squat either 
vacumn or syrup pack. Tens in syrup are 
listed at $9.50 for 25/35 count, $10.00 for 
40/50 and $11.00 for 100/over. 


APPLESAUCE — A bumper crop of 
apples is fast going into cans in all pro- 
ducing areas and is available to the trade 
at bargain prices. Fancy grade out of the 
East is selling here at $1.25 for 303s and 
$6.75 for tens while local canners are 
asking $1.25 and $7.00. However, the 
major factors in the East have announced 
a price boost to $1.30 on 303s and $7.00 
on tens effective the first part of Novem- 
ber. The trade here have not reacted as 
they should so far but if they are ever 
convinced these higher prices will hold 
and today’s prices represent the bottom, 
they will get on the bandwagon in a hur- 
ry. As West Coast fruits become scarcer 
and higher priced, distributors are going 
to feature applesauce more often and 
that will produce the movement. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Distributors 
here are well stocked on all canned fruits 
packed on the West Coast except such 
items as apricots which they never could 
buy this season in the quantities they 
wanted. With warehouses loaded and 
offerings limited there isn’t much they 
can do anyhow at the moment. However, 
the real squeeze is going to come next 
spring when stocks are exhausted and 
buying additional supplies become even 
more difficult or impossible. In the mean- 
time, no prices were announced since last 
week. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canzing Seas>m Ends—Tomatoes Steady At 

Lists — Exports Aid Asparagus — Speciality 

[tems Moving — Heavy Sardine Pack Poses 
Froblem—Salmon Shows Improvement. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., October 30, 1958 


THE SITUATION — The California 
canning season is at an end for the year, 
as far as deciduous fruits are concerned, 
with no fall rains to hamper operations. 
The tomato pack has also been largely 
completed without loss from this source. 
The dry bean crop has been harvested 
without loss for the first time in years to 
the relief of growers. Olives remain to be 
harvested, but rain does not cause appre- 
ciable damage to this fruit. Many items 
in deciduous fruits have been selling 
quite freely of late and deliveries are 
commencing to pick up, buyers being 
anxious to get possession of their pur- 
chases. Canner prices have strengthened 
and withdrawals have been made on quite 
a few items, including cling peaches 
which seemed in surplus supply only a 
few months ago. 


TOMATOES — A few canners are still 
operating on tomatoes, with the output 
now confined largely to juice and other 
tomato products. The output promises 
to closely approximate that of two years 


ago when a record was set for California 
production. At last reports deliveries had 
passed the two and a half million ton 
mark. Prices continue steady with sales 
reported at $2.65 a dozen for No. 2% 
fancy and at $2.00 for standard. Slightly 
higher prices prevail on featured brands. 

ASPARAGUS — The movement of as- 
paragus has improved somewhat of late 
and many canners are reporting a better 
showing than had been made to a corres- 
ponding date last year. An early and 
quite satisfactory export business was 
done, with this contributing materially to 
the showing. The No. 300 size is the most 
poular by a wide margin and is the only 
cne handled in many of the smaller retail 
outlets. Price lists are quite uniform, 
especially on green-tipped and white for 
which there is considerable demand for 
export. Preparations for the holiday sea- 
son are getting under way with aspara- 
gus becoming quite an item for gift 
giving. 

SEASONED PACKS—An outstanding 
California canning concern is developing 
quite a demand for its line of seasoned 
vegetables and is giving considerable at- 
tention at this time to its 1958 pack of 
seasoned green beans and sweet peas. 
The peas are young sweet peas seasoned 
with salt, onions, and sweet red peppers 
with a touch of garlic powder. This can- 
ner came out first with seasoned green 
beans and this has proved so satisfactory 
that other lines are being added. The 
seasoned sweet peas are offered in the 
popular No. 303 size and the opening 
price is $2.05 a dozen. 


LIMAS—Lima beans of Pacific North- 
west pack have been coming in for special 
attention of late, with some price ad- 
vances over opening lists. One concern 
has advanced its price on extra standard 
green limas in the No. 303 size to $1.50, 
and is featuring the buffet size at $1.37. 

VEGETABLE JUICES — Vegetable 
juice cocktail is gaining steadily in popu- 
larity and is taking tis place beside 
tomato juice in many retail stores. The 
price is well above that of tomato juice 


Conrad, the Clever Canner 


Something 


Conrad's labels work 
extra hard for him, 

They push his sales 

with greater vim. 


Be like Conrad. 
Clever! Smart! 

Let your juices 
fill the cart. 


Sells, sells, sells 
Day after day. 


Conrad's labels say, 


BANR 


Print the story 


on your label Ae 
Make it true, of ve 
and not a fable dal y 


Vitamin C improves 
the juice 


Tell your customers 


—increase its use. 


Need to know more: Ask — 
JUICE FORTIFICATION DEPT. 
VITAMIN DIVISION 


Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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but this seems to be paid without question. 
The 46-0z. size is proving a popular one 
and is priced at $3.85 a dozen, against a 
price of about $2.50 for tomato juice. 
Sales of tomato juice are reported as high 
as $3.00 for advertised brands. 


SARDINES — The relatively heavy 
pack of California sardines, following 
several years of light production, has 
created a marketing problem and sugges- 
tions have been made that the season be 
curtailed if the pack gets out of hand. 
Most of the sales being made are now on 
the basis of about $4.30 per case of 24 
one-pound ovals. For the season through 
October 22 last year the catch amounted 
to 9,296 tons, while this year it was 68, 
509 tons. The price this year 1s $50.00 a 
ton, against $60.00 in recent years, when 
the catches were exceedingly small.. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
has shown a decided improvement during 
the past two weeks and heavy inroads 
have been made on the West Coast and 
Alaskan packs. Late October prices on 
Alaska salmon have been: Red talls, 
$33.00-$35.00 a case; halves, $19.00- 
$21.00; Pink talls, $21.00-$22.50; halves, 
$13.00-$14.00; Medium Red talls, $27.00- 
$28.00. Alaska Chum salmon moves at 
$17.00 for talls and $11.00 for halves. 


OTHER FISH—Anchovies and mack- 
erel, which are quite popular in the Cali- 
fornia market, are reversing the showing 
being made by sardines this season. Last 
year’s combined catches of these fish to 
October 22 totaled 46,759 tons, but this 
year a corresponding date but 10,625 tons 
had been landed. The mackerel is selling 
for $50.00 a ton, with anchovies moving 
at $25.00. The canned mackerel is moving 
at $6.25-$7.00 a case for No. 1 tall, with 
anchovies in the same size containers sell- 
ing at $7.00-$7.50. 


THE CANNED SEA FOOD 
INDUSTRY 


Employing approximately 16,400 per- 
sons in 239 plants, the canned sea food 
industry attained an estimated volume 
in 1957 of $259 million in value of prod- 


ucts shipped, according to the second 
annual Survey of Industrial Buying 
Power published by Sales Management 
magazine. 


The distribution by counties of employ- 
ment in the industry is indicated for the 
first time by the new survey, which ranks 
each of nearly 450 separate industries as 
defined by the U. S. Census Bureau’s 
Standard Industrial Classification. For 
each of these industries, it shows the 
number of plants and total employment 
for the nation’s top twenty counties, 
which in most cases account for more 
than half of total employment. 


Los Angeles County, Calif., disclosed 
to be the nation’s leading canned sea food 
county, employed approximately 3,600 
persons in 11 plants. 


The nation’s top twenty canned sea 
food counties are shown to contain 141 
plants, representing 59 percent of the 
industry total. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Sts., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. has 
asked for bids on the following require- 
ments: 


CANNED APPLES—Grade C, Standards, 
latest crop, commercal labels. 2,000 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, Va.; 
450 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Seattle, 
Wash. Opening date November 14, 1958. 


CANNED APPLESAUCE—F ancy, Grade A, 
latest crop, commercial labels. 4,000 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, Va.; 
750 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Seattle, 
Wash. Opening date November 14 1958. 


CANNED BEETS — Sliced, Standard, 
Grade C, 1958 crop, commercial labels. 
3,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Fran- 
conia, Va.; 500 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Seattle, Wash. Opening date Novem- 
ber 14, 1958. 


CANNED TOMATO PUREE — Grade A, 
Fancy, medium or heavy concentration, 
1958 crop, commercial labels. 2,400-cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, Va. 
Opening date November 14, 1958. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
CANNED CITRUS 


(Basis 24/2’s) 


10/19/57 10/18/58 
Grapefruit Juice .............. 1,829,135 750,161 
Combination Juice ............ 444,345 107,373 
Totals 3,286,982 1,544,459 
Grapefruit Sections .......... 471,843 384,987 
Tangerine Juice *144,181 *7,735 


* Includes Tangerine Blends. 

¥ Includes Orange Sections. 
FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


10/19/57 10/18/58 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
48/6Z ....... 4,658 10,480 3,128 7,037 
24/122 1,216 2,736 599 1,347 
12/32Z 533 1,599 271 813 
Bulk Gals. ec 2,622 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED ASPARAGUS 
(Actual Cases) 


= 1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, March 1 1,843,950 1,6 698,202 
6,769,208 7,486,359 
8,613,158 9,184,561 
Shipments to Oct. 1 4,195,584 4,817,276 
CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 
Car ryover, 3,901,038 8,495,074 
Pack 37,806,943 33,110,010 
Supply 41,707,981 41,605,084 
Shipments to Oct. 1.......... 11,991,804 10,266,680 


The California State Grange recently 
held its annual convention at Santa Cruz 
and on the final day passed a resolution 
calling on the Federal Government to cut 
down on the importation of tuna fish. 
The resolution declared that it is neces- 
sary to curtail imports so California 
commercial fishermen can make a living. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


FOUR VARIETIES OF ITALIAN dishes are being packed in 
a new cylinder style glass jar by Frankie’s Prepared Foods, Inc., 
of Youngstown, O. The heat and serve items include spaghetti, 
John Vecchione, company presi- 
dent, is expecting to add pizza and spaghetti sauces to this glass 
line. Distribution is through brokers in the eastern part of the 
country. New glass jars and Vapak metal closures are supplied 
and labels by 


sea shell, rotini, and rigatoni. 


by Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Lithographing Co., Detroit. 
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(Spot précea per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Cali®., Fey., All No. 300 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
3.35 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal ..3.00-3.20 
3.00-3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium ............ 3.35 
Small 3.25 

_ W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tins 

No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GreeN 

East 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. 1,00-1.05 
No. 10 9. 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. ¢ 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 


1.75 
Cut, 3 sv., -50-1.60 
No -50-9.00 
Ex. -35-1.40 
No. -00-8.25 
Std... cut. BOB 1,.10-1.15 
Gr., Wh., 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, No. 


Wax, 


Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 


Fev., Cut 
No. 10 
Std 
No. 10 
Std., No. 
No. 10 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 
o. 10 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 303............ 1.77% 
No. 9.75 
Ex. Std 1.45 
No. 8.25 
Std., No 1.40 
No. 7.75 
BEANS, LIMA 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308. ............0000 2.50 
14.00 
2.10 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WeEst 
No. 2 
3 sv. 
No. 
Ex. Std 
No. 1 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
o. 303 
Fey., Sliced, No. 303 . 


Fey., 
303 


Diced, 
No. 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ............ 1.20 
No. 10 6,00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.10 
5.75 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 


Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303 


BOR 1.40-1.50 
MipwEsr 


W.K., C.S., Gold., 


Iey., 


OB, tx. 
No. 303 


PEAS 


Mo. 308 ... 


East SWEETS 


Fey., Run, No. 
No. 

No. lu ....8.00-8.50 

Std., No. 303 -1.15-1.20 
No. 10 


ASI AS 


-25-12.50 
50-1.62% 
9 oe 9.25 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 


Ungraded, 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 
No. 10 


Midwest, 
East, Fey., No. 2)... 
No. 10 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No, ! 
No, 2¥ 


SPINACH 
Tr 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1.20 
oO. 
No. 5.75 
No. 2% 


SWEET POTATOES 
‘Tri-States, Syr., & oz 10 
No. 3, Sa. . 
No. 2% ... 


tOMATORS 
Tri-Stares 
Ex. Std., No. 3038 
No. 2% ...... 2.52.65 


(Nominal) 


971 Mel. 00 

1.2214-1.30 

.2.05-2.10 

No. -7.00-7. 25 

Fia., 


No. 308... 


No. 303 


_ No. 10 


Texas, Std., No. 303.. 


| 
7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., 1.65 
No. 9. 
Mid- West: 
o. 10 
East, Fey., 
o. 10 
TOMATO PASTE (fer Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..11.00-11.25 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 0... 12.00 
No, 10 (per doz.) — 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., 1.06, No. 303....1.45-1.55 
No. 10 : se 7.00-7.25 
Mid- West, bey., 
1.05 
6.75 
7.00 
FRUITS 
\PPLE SAUCE 


East, Fey., No. 303. 


N 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
1.30 
7.50 
(Nominal) 
4.60 
15.75 
Choice, No 3.75-3.85 
No. 10 13.85 
3.25-3.35 
No. 10 12.10 
13.20 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%........... 4.60 
No. 10. 15.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303.......... 
No. 
Bo. BY. 5.90-6.00 
No. 1 20.25 
No. 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% ..... -3.65-3.85 
13.50-13.90 
Choice, No. 808 2.20-2.30 
o 2% 3.40 
No, 10 12.75 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 308... 1:75-1.77% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 3038 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308..... 
No. 2% 
No. 10 io: 40 
N 
350 
1.80 
2.70 
9.25 
3.25 
.-11.50-12.00 
2.95-3.10 
10.56 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2........ 3.07% 
No. 2% .... 3.60 
No. 10 13.00 

Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2%, 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 

No. 2% 3.10 
12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2.............. 2.387% 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 

PLUMS, PURPLE 

N.W., Fey., No. 303.. 
No. 10 

2% 2.65 

No. 9.25 


APPLE 
CITRUS BLENDED 
Fla., No. 
4G OB. 3.65 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 3.10-3.15 
ORANGE 
46 
Frozen, 6 oz. 
12 oz. 4.35 
32 oz. 14.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawalian, Fey., NO. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
1.30-1.45 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1, 1.25 
16 OZ, 2 
Colif., Fey., No 
No. 10 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 


.19.00-21.00 

Mei Red, No. 1T . -27.00-28.00 
15.00-16.50 
P.S. Sockeye, 20.00-22.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1..... .21.00-22.50 
13.00-14.00 
Chum, Tall, No. 1 6.00-17.00 


SARDINES Per Case 


Ovals, 48/1’s 
6.00 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless. ; 


Oil Key Carton . 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 
Large 
Medium 
Small ...... 
Broken 


TUNA—Per Case 


Fey., White Meat, %’s......13.50-14.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s........ 11.75-12.00 
Chunks 10.50 


Grated 8.00 


W.K. & CLS) Golden 
Ex. Std., No. 808 
} 
N 10 .00-10.00 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.10 
No. 10 S.P., No. 308.........001.75 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 East ALASKAS No, 244 
SV., No. 7599085 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 
SV... NO. B08 4001.60 
4 SV., NO. 
No 
i ow ans 
Ex. Std. JUICES 
Std., Cut, No. 303. 
3 Ex. Std., No. 
MIDWEST 
1 sv., No. 808. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 
3 sv., NO. 808 2001.25 
4 SV., No. 308 1021.174 
Min-West SWEETS 
‘ Fey., 4 sv., No. 308 ..............1.80-1.40 
.45 
00-8,50 
4 sv., No. 308 2001.25 
8.00 
Fey., No. 303. ....1.4001.45 


